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LETTERS TO FRANCES. 

By Marcel Prf.vost. 

, . , hv W Osborne Brigstocke. 
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(Continued from page 181.) 


LETTER II. 

Impressions of Three Spectators regarding the Exhibition. 

Frances’ viewson J n delight in°hre 

coun^S’p’S-Ato in educata.-De.ign lor an imaginary Petit Palais. 

No one of your age, dear Frances, ever feels a touch of 
melancholy at seeing things pass away where erewhile they 
came into being so full of brightness and so full of light. Things 
which have had the impertinence to flourish and to pass away 
before you have even left school can expect nothing but your 
disdain ; strictly speaking they cannot be said to be con- 
temporary with you ; and you are convinced— and rightly 
so — that the only epoch worth your deepest interest will ^awn 
about the close of the year 1901 when you “ come out. 
first took note of this happy bias of your mind one Fiiday in 
October, towards the end of your summer holidays. You an 
your mother were come to spend the evening in my g ar en ‘ 
It was a gala night at the Exhibition : all the towers an 
turrets and other prominent points of the ephemeral ci } 
blazed with magic splendours. Madame Le Quellien felt sony 
that such a mass of marvels should so soon disappear. ^ 
sympathised, and plunged into a long diatribe (with w 1C ^ 
was not at all dissatisfied) about the disparity between 
labour that had been spent in the preparation of this Exhi 
and the short period which was given to us for its enj oym ^ 
when I was getting safely near the end of this disquisi \o ^ 
caught your eye and stopped dead ; you looked as if y oU 
trying hard not to laugh. I felt in duty bound to ask 
“ And you, Frances, won’t you be sorry when the Ex 11 
is over ? ” 
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You answered (word for word) 

“ I ? oh 1 have seen enou S h of the Exhibition.” However 
the severity of this remark was forthwith modified by another 
sentence full of courtesy to the poor waning Exhibition 

“I must say” you added, “this Exhibition has not been 
at all]bad .... especially the historical sections and the Petit 
Palais,” there was a something downright in your voice which 
proved that you were already burying in the past the marvellous 
city which at that moment blazed beneath your eyes. 

That view of the matter must have influenced your mother 
as it did me, for we did not revert to our regrets, nor was the 
Exhibition again spoken of that evening. 

But, Frances, I dare say you may find it hard to believe how 
much food for thought I find in your least remarks, all so 
ingenuously to the point. When you and your mother had 
gone I sat some time gazing at the world’s exposition from my 
garden. I even stayed long enough to see the lights 
extinguished one by one, the Bengal lights, the rows of gas-jets, 
the electric arc lamps, till it was nothing but blurred darkness, 
an empty thing, dead and as it were vanished, whilst far above 
the ceaseless brilliance of the stars, lately obscured by the 
too-bright gleaming of so many earthly lamps, now shone 
magnificently in the clear sky. 

The whole neighbourhood of the Trocadero that had been 
so noisy, so full of life during the evening, sank once again into 
its rural quietness of every day. Such silence and the restored 
clare-obscure led me to meditation. I turned my thoughts 
to the summary opinion you had just expressed. Not that 
there was anything very witty or deep in your remark : it 
interested me as showing what effect the crowning effort of 
the 19th century could have on a young mind of the 20th 
century. For, Frances, you are of the 20th century ; your 
girlhood is, your womanhood and motherhood will be, part 
°f the 20th century. All that the 19th century can claim of 
Vou is your childhood. I conclude two things from what you 
said : (i) That the crowning effort did not strike you as being 
anything very extraordinary; but that you recognise praise- 
worthy success, since you were good enough to say it was not 
^ all bad. (2) That you don’t care a bit either for the so-called 
attractions,” since the industrial and scientific sections 
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You liked the historical section and 
hardly interested you- ^ essent i a lly historical portion 

the Petit Palais tha the one in which works of art and 

of the whole txu ’ d in a striking way to illustrate y 0Ur 
other things were e t0 me very remarkable. You 

country’s past. mo dern in your tastes. Though 

are a young per* ^ q{ the wor ld, you are quick enough 
you pretend to e g never lose a chance of gaining all 

to keep your ey p > about the lates t fashions. You 
the |/ of ur poor mother’s hats and cloaks, and, 

criticise the P ' ^ grown-up, you are quite able to 

without being p^ ^ gQwns for yourself. In the midst of 
choose you i ‘ 1 ipP e style of your home in the place Possoz 

the pure £ light iris-design wallpaper, 

an^with the white-painted furniture that comes from England. 
Youhke the abundance of light winch rs the fasluon now : 
you would like to “improve ” the house with all the latest 
modern comforts. You will remember the discussion we had 
Tbout this : we did not agree, did we ? You told me once 
that if VOU were rich and independent you would certainly 
have a motor ear. In fine you are a child of your century, 
the 20th century. And yet that did not prevent your having 
a predilection for a few lovely objects of a time bygone amongst 
the many treasures of that all-comprising Exhibition, \\ere 
I to ask you, why ? you would in all probability be at a loss 
to answer me ; your uncle’s experience may perhaps be a e 
to help you to an explanation. Your modern turn o min 
to begin with, is a sure sign of mental and physical balance^ 
It would be a serious matter, if, at the age of seventeen, you^ 
eyes were not fixed on the future. It is but right, an 1 ^ 
good for you to find attraction in things which like. y ours ® 
are young and new, and to like to have such things about \ ° > 
just as you naturally like to live among companions o y 
age. Oh 1 keep that taste for what is new, that hope 
to-morrow, that instinctive faith in the world’s P r<1 b rC are 
Away with girls who know that they have nerves, w 
tired of all before they have had the chance really 0 f 
anything. Be brave and give a trial to the fashions o 
day : be curious of the times : there’s plenty of time for I an ks 
become a reactionary later on. . . . But in your case 
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to a happy mingling of faculties and to your good fortune in 
being born of an old French family, gentlefolk for two centuries 
past, this natural taste for what is modern is blended with a 
peculiar reverence for the relics of your land’s former glories 
they appeal to those hereditary instincts dormant within you 
not only because they are in themselves beautiful, beautiful 
in a way which you feel and grasp at first sight without special 
art tuition, but also because they are the past of France 
because they were conceived and wrought by Frenchmen of 
by-gone days, because they were made and used by the 
Frenchmen of those days, in a word, because they are national 
Between that lovely furniture of former centuries, between 
those precious curiosties, those china treasures, those jewels, and 
yourself, F ranees, there is a kinship which touched you as soon 
as you saw them. The cradle of the King of Rome, though 
lent by the Emperor of Austria is just a little bit yours, and 
so is Marie Antoinette’s wardrobe ; the simplest country 
costume, the humblest drugget coat, somehow or other spared 
by time, and now hung in the show places of the “retro- 
spective ” section, are a witness to you of the antiquity of 
your race, and for that very reason are of more interest to you 
than a Spanish coat-of-mail or the relics of some Hindoo 
potentate. And so the vast museum, in which you spent in 
all about a fortnight out of the whole year, will possibly leave 
nothing more than a vague impression on your mind ; you 
say yourself that you have seen enough of it. But the Petit 
Palais and all the minor sections dependent on it that are 
scattered about the Exhibition will not have impressed you 
to no purpose. What you did see, you looked at in a way 
which leaves an image on the mind ; those memories will be 
ln future a part of yourself, part of the erudition of your 
younger days. So, also, the emotions of national pride, the 
sympathy in art which those subjects roused in you, having 
een s pontaneous and deep, will not be washed out by time. 
n the contrary, they will take root and flourish in you, helping 
to shape your taste and sensibility. Ponder a while on all 
la t, Frances, especially during those sewing classes, which 
ould, you said, bore you to death, were you not allowed to 
Un k of something else. Take note of this instance as a 
k °°f that no education can be fruitful if it does not send its 
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. T7 ms t into the tradition and history of the 

roots down into t P ’ true girlish intuition, education 
race. Thus far im ‘ t S r ' ditiona l and also purposely curious 
should be mstinc 3 ig one G f the few I have in mind 

of what is new. g letters about life, for which y 0u 

as a foundation ^ mugt be t he keynote of all the teaching 
sweetly askec letters are to convey. Is it one that is 
that these fo g 1 - tice by the worthy Berquin College 

recognised and put int^e ^ QueUien to give you a sch( f ol 

dames depu e 3^ m of y0 ur headmistress, Madame 
Rochette ? I fancy not, judging by what you have told me. 

"J," Si.i »™ ” *■"* <« 

g c in 1855 when they themselves were schoolgirls. 
Taill that being rather too conservative On the other hand, 
here are theory spinners in the world (and you are sure to 
come across them), whose one idea is to make a French girl 
as much like an American or English gill as possible. These 
are the more dangerous. Madame Rochette’s system has the 
advantage of being harmless. Only, it is useless. 

1 wish I could, my dear child, put on that golden ring which 
makes a man invisible, to follow you and your friends 
throughout your day at school fiom morning . prayers 
vespers. In spite of all your trust in me, you will never tell 
me all that you are taught by your mistresses, nor what the 
schoolgirls say to each other in their spare time, nor all tia 
passes through your mind during the silent hours in class. 
Woman’s freemasonry will seal your lips concerning t a 
which would be very interesting to know. But I was once 
at school, and that’s enough. I know what a strange o^ 
fashioned world the average French school is, also ^ 
useless things are sometimes diligently learnt and stu 1 • 
Your desire for more teaching about life proves that fn is 
not escaped the notice of your quick young mind, 
beware, my up-to-date Frances (and this all I wish t0 ® 
to-day), beware of despising the entire method of educa ^ 
at Berquin College ; a considerable part of it conblS s 
principles and traditions not only venerable but admir ourS 
suited to the bringing up of a young French girl. 11 lS y 
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to use your judgment tempered by my advice, for sifting 
what is really beautiful and useful in that medley of tradition 
an d routine. You know quite well that all the wonders you 
saW labelled and set out in order in that Petit Palais you 
thought so much of, had for the most part to be taken from 
attics full of rubbish, dusty heaps of odds and ends, amongst 
which the heirlooms of past centuries’ art have for so many 
years been treasured. Well, you too, who are just about to 
come into the world, must make a careful choice from amongst 
the lumber of ideas and customs handed down by former 
teachers. Traditions and ideas worthy to be retained can be 
discerned by their nobleness and beauty, and also by their 
being truly, deeply national. In this way you may succeed, 
we may succeed, for I will help you, in constructing gradually 
a museum containing all that goes to constitute the charm 
and glory of French women ; and just as you were able, 
without compromising your modern standpoint, to take lessons 
in taste at the museum of the Champs Elysees, so you will 
in no wise run the risk of being behind the times by sometimes 
paying visits to that other Petit Palais we are to conjure up 
in mind and furnish with the traditions and the memories 
of the past. 
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